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OUT OF THE RUT 


IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF. 


5,000 MEMBERS. 


We are sure all our readers will join 
with us in congratulations to the Wool- 
wich Labour Party on the attainment of 
a paying membership of 5,000 individual 
members. This figure, we _ believe, 
marks the high-water mark reached by 
any Divisional Labour Party, and it isa 
feat certainly unparalleled in the history 
of any other political Party. The 
achievement now announced comes at a 
particularly opportune time to encour- 
age Local Labour Parties everywhere in 
the great work entrusted to them, of 
ensuring the Party’s safety for all time 
by procuring as members, the great mass 
of Labour votes and support which lies 
outside the Unions. Other interesting 
details of Woolwich’s success are to be 
found in the interesting article on 
another page sketching the career of W. 
Barefoot of Woolwich—a _ genuine 
builder—present Mayor of the borough; 
also one of the oldest members of the 
Labour Agents’ Association. But to 
Miss Mabel Crout, J.P., the agent of 
Woolwich West, must also be given a 
great mead of credit. ‘Though she is 
not in the limelight for the article named 
it is by the able work, initiation, and 
whole-hearted enthusiasm of Miss 
Crout that success has been possible, 
and that schemes of organisation, 
development, administration and educa- 
tion have been carried out. 


‘* Six Years of Labour 
Administration.’’ 


Unprecedented in Labour electioneer- 
ing literature and probably unprec- 
edented too in the similar literature of 
the other Parties has been the publica- 
tion, just before the late municipal 
elections, of a striking booklet by the 
Woolwich Labour Party entitled as 
above. Here is given the story of the 
stewardship of six years’ administration 
of Woolwich borough affairs by the 


Labour majority. We have read this 
32-page booklet with keenest interest 
from cover to cover, and one notes how 
almost a revolution has been accom- 
plished in many departments. The 
story is told impartially and dis- 
passionately with homely pictures, and 
in clear type, and as one reads one 
wonders how the electors of Woolwich 
could do other than they did and return 
the Labour majority again to power. 
This booklet is of more than local 
interest. Labour majorities have been 
before in some towns for a fleeting year 
or three years, or sometimes precar- 
iously, but six years of local mastership 
has up to now been a rare thing in 
Labour’s history. The Woolwich 
Labour majority and the Woolwich 
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Borough Council come out with flying 
colours and their demonstration of 
success seems to mark an epoch in the 
development of our Party ; certainly 
the written story of it is unique. 


About Municipal Literature. 


Probably because of its unique posi- 
tion the total output of municipal 
election literature nowhere exceeded 
that of the London Labour Party, 
supplementing and directing as it does 
the efforts of so many borough contests 
in London. First mention should be 
given to the‘ Fifty Points for Municipal 
Electors,” a 66-page booklet which we 
have before mentioned in its earlier 
form, but which has now been brought 
up-to-date and re-written and re- 
illustrated. This booklet gets there. 
It is a distinct and new type of election 
literature. The booklet form and 
get-up has come to stay, and if well done 
as “Fifty Points” was done, and 
illustrated, electioneers will find it to be 
a method effective and in the end not so 
costly. A word should be said too for 
the Borough Council leaflets issued by 
the London Labour Party. ‘These are 
brief and bright, illustrated and helpful. 
‘They also mark a distinct advance. 

A feature of the recent Municipal 
elections appears to us to have been the 
intervention in so many places of 
Labour’s Parliamentary candidates. 
Special messages to municipal electors 
haye poured in upon us and some of 
them have been particularly good, such, 
for instance, as Mr. Harry Day’s at 
Southwark and Arthur Bourchier’s at 
Gloucester. We know these interven- 
tions are not “the thing’? among the 
orthodox politicians, but then they do 
not possess a creed applicable to all 
forms of elective government in the like 
way that Socialists do ! 


A Good Calendar. 


On another page will be found an 
advertisement of a rich and well- 
produced calendar which is being 
placed on sale by Mr. E. J. Alford, 
agent at Truro. Mr. Alford is no tyro 
at electioneering. He has had a long 
experience and has been responsible for 
several novel and helpful ideas in 
election literature—as also in organisa- 


We have seen a copy of the 
It is gilt bordered, 


tion. 
calendar referred to. 


well printed and designed, and no 


member of a Party could object that the 
price is dear. The effect of a calendar 
hanging in a worker’s home all the year 
round is very great, and the sale 
produces a welcome revenue to the 
Party. 


More Tips from Caerphilly. 


We have been glad to receive the 
following note from Mr. Claude 
Denscombe, the active and live organiser 
and agent for the Caerphilly Divisional 


_Labour Party. 


“The Party are shortly embarking 
upon a scheme for a Divisional Labour 
weekly ! Also a Divisional bazaar to be 
held at a central place at which each 
Local Labour Party will be repre- 
sented by a stall, profits, after necessary 
expenses, to be divided as to 25 percent. 
to the Divisional society and the 
remaining 75 per cent. equally between 
the Local Parties taking part. We are 
also organising in conjunction with the 
W.T.A. a continental tour for next 
summer, either to Denmark or Paris. 
Through the publicity given to our 
constitution in. the September 
“ Organiser,’ I have had requests for 
copies and information from all parts of 
the country. This interchange of ideas 
is good for the Movement.” 


And Some from Gravesend. 


Perusing a number of papers sent in 
from Gravesend we are interested to 
note what progress is being made. This 
is a constituency with nearly 23,000 
electors in industrial areas and over 
10,000 in rural areas—a type of which 
there are a number. This Division 
raised by various means well over £500 
last year in the Division, and a reflection 
may be found in the excellent member- 
ship figures that are shown. The 
individual membership of the Party has 
increased by a thousand during the year 
and there are now 1,585 members (699 
men, 833 women and 53 juniors). No 
less than 922 of these members are 
contributing to the Party on a weekly 
basis. In Mr. W. H. Hunt the Party 
have got a live and practical organiser, 
whose methods we frequently find 
opportunity to commend, 
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One of the tips we would pass on 
to-day is the subtle manner in which the 
Local Parties are encouraged. For 
instance in the divisional balance sheet 
all the Local Parties’ Ward Com- 
mittees and sections are mentioned, 
with a summary of their income and 
expenditure, and it is pleasing to note 
that nearly all of them have got useful 
little cash balances in hand. Is some- 
thing of this due to the policy indicated 
by the footnote which goes out with the 
agenda ? and which reads as follows :— 
“Delegates are asked to attend fuily 
prepared to discuss items on agenda, 
also to bring reports regarding the sections 
of the Party which they represent.” An 
important place on the agenda is pro- 
vided for this business, 


How to Fill Halls. 


We have been interested in a good 
handbill sent us by Mr. Sam Hague, 
late chairman of the Agents’ Associa- 
tion. As the oldest agent in the 
country Mr. Hague is full of points, and 
on the back of the handbill is the follow- 
ing description of the speaker who was 
the attraction on this occasion. The 
matter itself may contain some side- 
lights on the speaker’s career that are 
new to our readers, but we quote it 
because we consider the method is 
worth copying, that it would add to the 
attractiveness of a circular convening a 
meeting, and would help to bring the 
crowd. : 

“In the first debate of the present 
Parliament (1924), a man, whose face 
and manner proclaimed him both 
aggressive and intellectual, rose from 
the crowded Labour benches, and 
delivered one of the most scorching 
exposures of the failure of Big Business 
in government that had ever been heard 
in the House. 

“The Carlton Clubmen, against their 
inclinations, listened, and wondered 
who he was. He partly told them: 
“JT am master of my craft, and when I 
was a young man here in London, 31 
years ago, with no other ambition than 
to earn suflicient by my labour and my 
skill to feed my body and clothe my 
back, I walked the streets of your 
London till my feet were bleeding in 
my boots, and no one weuld find me 
employment, because it did not pay 
them. I learnt my lesson, and I have 
never forgotten it.’ 


“The lesson that Mr. Richard C. 
Wallhead the new Member for Merthyr, 
learnt in those bitter days he has ever 
since been teaching on a thousand plat- 
forms. He is known and admired 
throughout the Socialist Movements of 
this country and of Europe. He is so 
amply endowed with the gift of hur our, 
pathos, wit, knowledge, readiness, and 
veracity—that he is, indeed, a master of 
assemblies, 

“In London, where he was born 
nearly 54 years ago, he began work as a 
railway clerk,and was afterwards trained 
as a decorative craftsman and designer. 

“Tn 1906, he became manager of the 
‘Labour Leader’ at Manchester, but 
since 1908 he has given himself entirely 
to the propaganda work of the I.L.P. 
He has sat on its National Council ever 
since that vear, and was chairman from 
1920 till the last annual conference— 
the three most successful years oi its 
history. 

“He represented the 1.L.P. on the 
British Labour delegation, which, in 
1920, investigated conditions in Russia. 
When the Vienna International was 
absorbed by the larger Labour and 
Socialist International he passed ‘roin 
the bureau of the former to the com- 
mittee of the latter. 


BACK YOUR VOTE BY JOINING 
THE LABOUR PAREY.” 


IS YOUR AGENT A MEMBER 
of the 
National Association 
of Labour Registration 


and Election Agents ? 


(Acts as the Trade Union 
for Labour Organisers) 


General Secretary: H. DRINKWATER, 
Ladywood, Fernhill Heath, near Worcester 
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The 


Four-Figure Parties 


THIS MONTH’S 
RECRUIT: 


Bournemouth 
Labour Party 


MEMBERSHIP 


CAMPAIGN 
Began January, 1925. 


Present Total 


1200 


Members 


The above scheme is worked ona 
1d. per week basis. £130 has been 
collected to 28th September 


Our Congratulations 


The Hon. Organising Secretary is 
MR. W. J. HOOKEY, 
17 Spurgeon Road, Bournemouth 
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LABOUR AGENTS’ ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The Labour Agents’ Annual Con-. 
ference which, for some years has been 
held on the Monday prior to the 
Annual Conference of the Party, duly 
met at Liverpool on the 28th September. 
There was an excellent attendance of 
agents, over one hundred of whom were 
present during the day. 

The conference was presided over by 
Mr. Sam Hague, J.P., the chairman, and 
was honoured during the day by a visit 
from the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, M.P. The Rt. Hon. F. QO. 
Roberts, M.P., also put in an appear- 
ance and was heartily welcomed. 

The conference had a full agenda, and 
a number of highly important matters to 
discuss. Not the least of these was the 
question of the revision of the grants in 
aid of agents’ salaries on a proposal that 
was ‘o come hefore the Party conference 
on the initiation of the Party executive. 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
attended the conference to express the 
reasons which had led the Party E.C. to 
make these proposals and following an 
informative speech on the Party position 
a number of questions were asked and 
answered. 

The election of officers duly took 
place and the following were declared 
elected for the ensuing year :— 

President—Mr. EF. P. Wake. 

Chairman—Mr. W. H. Jacob. 

Vice-Chairman—-Mr. R. T. Windle. 

Secretary and ‘T'reasurer—Mr. H. 
Drinkwater. 

Auditors—Mr. C. C. Jones and Mr: 
W. B. Lewcock. 

Othere members of the Executive are 
elected by ballot in their allotted 
districts. 


Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., the 
ex-Under Secretary for Foreign affairs, 
is following up the publication of ““Now 
is the Time,” his outspoken book on the © 
peace question by a campaign for the — 
collection of signatures for a Peace — 
Letter to the Prime Minister. 

The signatories, convinced that inter- 
national disputes can be settled by — 
arbitration, pledge themselves to refuse 
support or assistance to any Govern- 
ment that resorts to arms. Copies of 
this. letter may be obtained from the — 
P.L. Secretary, 40 Smith Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


LAW AND PRACTICE. 


[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 


commoner interest concerning the Law ¢ 


and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that sug- 
gestions made may not necessarily be 
dealt with in the next issuwe.—Ed. ] 


SOMETHING ABOUT RESIDENCE. 


A correspondent writes : According 
to the County and Borough Councils 
(Qualification) Act, 1914, “‘ any person 
shall be qualified to be elected and be a 
councillor .... if that person has 
resided within the county or borough 
during the whole of the twelve months 
preceding the election.”’ Now can you 
tell me what is the meaning of the word 
““resiled ” and where is the statutory 
meaning of the word to be found ? 
Take an extreme case, a man has 
resided at a lodging-house in a 
borough for fifteen months simply 
paying sixpence a night for a bed. Is 
he eligible to be a councillor ? 

Our friend’s question is one which 
requires some clearing up. In the first 
place there is no statutory definition of 
the term “resided.”” The question of 
“residence” c:ops up in a number of 
Acts concerned with registration and 
elections, and it does not necessarily 
follow that the term means the same 
thing in each Act. In fact, it doesn’t. 
And in an old case (Blackwell v. 
England, 1857) it was laid down by the 
judges that the word “‘1esidence”’ must 
be determined with reference to the 
purpose of the st- tute in which it is used. 
In another case it was laid down that 
“Tn order to constitute residence a party 
. must possess at the least a sleeping apart- 
ment, but that an uninterrupted abiding 
at such dwelling is not requisite .... 
Absence no matter how long if there be 
_ the liberty of returning at any time and 
no abandonment of the intention to 
return whenever it may suit the party’s 
pleasure or convenience so to do, will 
not prevent a constructive legal resi- 
dence.” 

The terms “‘resided’’ or “residence” 
are both very elusive terms. It has been 
held that there may be two sorts of resi- 
dence, i.e., “actual” and “‘constructive.” 
In the extreme case we are asked about 
the man apparently has actually and 
physically resided in the house referred 
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to even though it be a lodging-house, 
and we think he is qualified. But ce 


. ¢an quite suppose a man having a 


residence in another town but occupy- 
ing that same lodging-house in another 
sense altogether inasmuch as though he 
may pay his nightly fee his real rési- 
dence still remains in the other town!’ 
Our correspondent asks a further 
question concerning a single man living 
in a lodging-house who rents from the 
Town Council a small garden of 8006 
yards, paying a rent of 8s. per annum 
only inclusive of rates. He desires to 
know whether this tenancy qualifies him 
to be placed on the burgess roll as a 
voter for the Town Council elections. 
The answer is, yes. Section 3 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
lays down that “A man shall be entitled 
to be registered as a Local Government 
electon ere Den iets acdSte oy hss 
occupying as owner or tenant any land 
or premises in that area.” Be it noted 
that there is no question of value for the 
Local Government vote nor need to 
occupy the land as business premises. 
It is just a question of occupation and 
the fact that he pays rent, however small 
is apparent proof that he occupies’ as 
tenant. 


ALFRED WILLIAMSON, 


North Mill Ticket Works, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


ROLL TICKETS 


for checking the receipts for 
REFRESHMENTS, BILLIARDS, 
CARDS, etc, : 


NOTCHED TICKETS for Easy Tearing Supplied 
to Order. 

Official Badges and all kinds of Printing for 

Shows, Athletic Sports, Galas, etc. , 

Tel, Add: “Tickets, Ashton-under-Lyne.”? 

Tel. 320, Ashton-under-Lyne, : 
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- “BUILDERS OF THE MOVEMENT” 


W. BAREFOOT, Mayor or Woo.twicH 
(A Pioneer Labour Agent.) 


We are indebted to Ald. Herbert 
Morrison, J.P., for his kind permission 
to use the following review of the 
career of Councillor W. Barefoot, J.P., 
of Woolwich, whose career and sub- 
stantial work for Labour is of deep 
interest to all our readers. The article 
appeared in the ‘‘London News’’ for 
October and was the first of a series 
entitled ‘‘Builders of the Movement.” 


William Barefoot was, we believe, the 
first of the full-time Labour Party 
agents in the London area and certainly 
he is one of the best. 

Born in the military town of Wool- 
wich in 1872 he was the son of a soldier. 
His education was received at the 
Scotch Presbyterian School, Woolwich, 
and at the evening classes of the 
Woolwich Polytechnic. 
| At the age of 14, young William 
commenced work at the Army and 
Navy Stores, but his instinctive hatred 
‘of injustice caused him to throw up the 
job for being fined a shilling for an 
offence he did not commit. 

He entered Woolwich Arsenal and 

after acting as office boy, started in the 
engineering shop of the gun factory. 
, In 1894 he became a member of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and 
the is still a full member of the Plum- 
stead East Branch of the A.E.U., 
‘although ‘the has been out of the trade 
since 1903. 


INDUSTRIAI. STRIFE. 


‘Though his work has been largely on 
the political side, he is not unacquainted 
with industrial strife, for 1898 found 
Jhim a member of the Woolwich 
‘engineering lock-out relief committee. 
‘This started his study of economics 


and industrial history which naturally 
led him to the conviction that the only 
solution of the industrial problem was 
to be found in Socialism. 

He joined the Woolwich I.L.P. of 
which he is stilla member. Engaged 
in Labour journalism as Editor of 
‘Woolwich Labour Notes,” and later of 
the weekly ‘‘Woolwich Pioneer.” 

From 1889 to 1921 he was secretary 
of the Woolwich Trades Council. 
Finding the Trades Council Liberal- 
Labour in temperament, he success- 
fully set to work to create an independ- 
ent political Labour organisation and 
the Woolwich Trades Council was one 
of the first to affiliate to the Labour 
Party, then the L.R.C. 

At a Borough Council bye-election 
in 1901 he organised the first In- 
dependent Labour fight and his can- 
didate, E. T. Fennell, beat the local 
M.P. and Mayor, Colonel Hughes. 

Through the agency of the Trades 
Council, Mr. Barefoot created a local 
Parliamentary Committee and Will 
Crooks was adopted in November, 
1902. In 1903 the historic Woolwich 
bye-election occurred and Will C ooks, 
for whom there is still a deep reverence 
in Woolwich, was returned, with 
Barefoot as his agent, securing a 
3,229 maiority. 


Tue WootwicH L.R.A. 


Thereupon, the Woolwich Labour 
Representation Association was formed. 
this was probably the first local organisa- 
tion which incorporated the modern 
Labour Party scheme of individual 
membership and ward committees. 

At the invitation of the Party, 
Barefoot left the Arsenal and became 
the whole-time secretary and agent. 

In November, 1903, the first Labour 
majority on any London !ocal govern'ng 
authority was secured when twenty-five 
members against an opposition of 
eleven were returned to Woolwich 
Borough Council. 

At a bye-election he was returned to 
the Woolwich Borough Council in 1904. 
He lost his seat in 1906, but was again 
returned to the Council at a_ bye- 
election in 1911, and has been a member 
ever since, being elected Leader of the 
Party in 1912 and re-elected each year. 
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One of the first Labour Justices, he 
was appointed a J.P. in 1913 and has 
been worried to death with vaccination 
papers ever since. 

1919 saw a J.abour majority again 
at the Town Hall, a majority which was 
retained in 1922. 

The Woolwich Board of Guardians 
found itself with a Labour majority in 
1919; this was narrowly lost in 1922, 
but has been regained in 1925. 

Mr... Barefoot is Leader of the 
Borough Council, Chairman of the 
Works Committee, Chairman of the 
General Purposes Committee. In prin- 
ciple, he is not a believer in agents con- 
testing Parliamentary elections, but in 
1923 he contested Woolwich, because 
the Party could get no one else. 

As Woolwich Labour Agent since 
1903, he has had a variety of candidates 
to deal with, among them, Will Crooks, 
George Lansbury, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Margaret Bondfield, W. Stephen 
Sanders, A. G. Cameron, Harry Snell, 
and Herbert Morrison. 

From an election agent’s point of 
view he has been heard to remark that 
he regards Margaret Bondfield as the 
sweetest candidate, Will Crooks as the 
cleverest, Herbert Morrison as the most 
pugnacious. 

Individual membership of the Wool- 
wich Labour Party is now 4,400 
[latest figure 5,000—Ed. Lab. Organiser] , 
members’ subscriptions amounting to 
£624 and those of affiliated organisa- 
tions £340. 

During 1924, Woolwich Labour 
Party raised from all sources £3,472 
and financed locally without the aid of 
rich men or big Trade Unions, the 
Parliamentary fights for both East and 
West Woolwich. 

Such is the great record of Barefoot 
of Woolwich. It is a record of which 
he is entitled to be proud, for he has 
transformed a town which was dom- 
inated by Toryism and militarism into 
one of our most enlightened Labour 
boroughs. 

He is, as a rule, one of the gentlest 
of men, always open to be convinced 
by points of view in the Party which 
are not his own; possessing a great 
capacity of converting opponents by 
sweetness and light, but, nevertheless, 
capable of coming down heavily when 
the occasion warrants. 

(A later chapter we are delighted to 
‘add is that Barefoot of Woolwich ts now 
Mayor of Woolwich.—Ed. Lab. Org.) 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


The Liverpool Conference. 

. As anticipated, the Liverpool Con- 
ference, in more than one respect, 
matked an epoch in the history of the 
Labour Party. It was fruitful of 
matters of prime concern to Local 
Labour Parties, and if one may be per- 
mitted to distinguish between the 
personnel and the voting power of the 
Annual Conference of the Party it 
seems evident that the more politically 
conscious sections of the Movement 
have improved their position relatively 
to the voting power they possess. 

It. by no means follows that these 
forces are yet sufficiently powerful 
within the Party to either secure the 
decisions of conference or capture the 
Party Executive, but as one moves about 
one realises that year by year the big 
Unions, not altogether unwillingly, are 
yielding some of that dominating power 
in conference which they once possessed 
and that the elements which conceive of 
a people’s Party are gaining ground. 


Some Facts Therefrom. 


Many pens have been busy with the 
decisions and inclinations disclosed at 
Liverpool. In the November ‘Labour 
Magazine,” we note that Mr. Robert 
Williams, chairman of the National 
Executive of the Labour Party, points 
te some trenchant facts. He compares 
for instance, the Miners’ Federation 
with 180 delegates to conference, and 
sending in not a single resolution, with the 
actions of some five Local Parties, who 
between them were responsible for no 
less than seventy resolutions and amend- 
ments. When handling these facts Mr. 
Williams is dealing with the Communist 
question, but we would draw some 
morals not cogent to his theme, and 
which are therefore not dealt with by 
him. On the face of it, speaking apart 
from specific activity such as just 
mentioned, it is an excellent thing that 
‘Local Parties should send in resolutions 
to conference. «The shaping of the 
Party’s policy by constituencies rather 
than by the executives of Trades Unions 
‘would have a powerful and lasting effect 
throughout the country. It would be 
‘the evidence of our success in creating 
a people’s Party and if it functioned as 
we say, it might prove a veritable 


justification of the changes that have 
been made by conference from time to 
time, and of the opportunities that have 
been afforded to build up in the con- 
stituencies, 


Where Local Parties Stand. 


But the day is not yet. The mass of 
Local Labour Parties are miles away 
from a real appreciation of their 
opportunities in the Party, and of the 
functions they ought to be performing. 
In spite of the marvellous achievements 
of the last eight years which have given 
us 3,130 Divisional and Local Labour 
Parties throughout the country, to- 
gether with no less than 1,535 Women 
Sections the combined power of these 
Parties, wonde.ful as it might be 
expressed through the National Labour 
Party, only makes itself felt at General 
Elections. Somehow or another, our 
Local Parties have missed their way. 
Collectively they have neither realised 
their destiny nor exercised their present 
power. It is doubtful if they are going 
to do so for some time yet, though 
happily there are signs in very many 
constituencies of a self-reliance and 
self-expansion, which, if generally 
copied, would immeasurably increase 
the power of our Party, and altogether 
change the balance of power within it. 


And Where They Fail. 


Taking the returns of the recent 
conference we find that there were 
approximately 550 affiliated Divisional 
Parties. Yet of these no fewer than 357 
Parties failed to send a delegate to 
conference. How can our friends in the 
constituencies justly grumble that 
great Trades Unions can swamp 
conferences with their votes when on a 
slightly less favourable basis we can find 
an instance like the above quoted where 
180 delegates are sent by one organisa- 
tion? The plain truth is that Unions 
are using their representation and the 
Local Parties are not. It is pertinent, 
too, to point out that Divisional Parties 
are not limited to one delegate, but that 
the Party constitution affords pro- 
visions by which additional women 
delegates may be appointed on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. Yet out of the 
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above 550 constituencies only nineteen ~ 


availed themselves of this opportunity 
for representation, either because of 
insufficient numbers or out of sheer 
blindness. 


Where Change is Needed. 


To draw the threads of these facts, 
together, the first point to note is that if 
the Local Parties willed it, the politically 
minded personnel of the Annual Con- 
ferences, growing as it is, could be 
strengthened much more rapidly. If 
Divisional Parties send delegates as they 
ought to do their voices would be heard 
and their votes would count. The 
Labour Party is in need of the fresh 
minds and new vigour which are gener- 
ally abundant in the Local Parties And 
disgruntled resolutions are often but the 
outcome of not having made use of 
opportunities for representation that 
exist. 

The second point is that representa- 
tion and power carries with it financial 
obligations. ‘There has always been a 
curious attitude of mind in the geo- 
graphical organisations of the Party and 
an open expectancy of funds and all 
sorts of aid out of the political funds of 
the industrially organised section of the 


Party. This attitude of mind is~ not 
based on any sound principle. 


A New Road to Travel. 


The Liverpool Conference has called 
a halt in this respect. In future Local 
and Divisional Parties will be called 
upon to pay their proper share of 
affiliation fees to the Party under exist- 
ing rules. The Trades Unions them- 
selves made a great gesture of loyalty to 
the Movement by almost unanimously 
agreeing to double their affiliation fees 
for the current year, thus helping the 
Party to get over the grievous burden 
which was the outcome of three elec- 
tions in three years with a diminishing 
affiliation and increasing expenses. 

The “Labour Organiser’ sincerely 
trusts that the Local and Divisional 
Labour Parties of the country will 
envisage this generous action in its 
proper light and will themselves per- 
ceive how great and important it is that 
the geographical organisations should 
become self-supporting and, even more, 
should become the support of the 
national Movement which they desire to 
be the expression of their own will and 
power. 
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We can help you. 


as in politics. 


TELEPHONE 1194 
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PBi ete BEACKFRIARS 
PRESSaHEP YOU |! 


Give us the chance to 
prove to you that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with quick despatch, 
Labour can hold its own in trade as well 
Send us your enquiries. 


AG rll 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS LIP 
17-23 ALBION STREET, LEICESTER 


AMA 


W. W. BORRETT, 
Manager 
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IT’S TIME To “MOVE. 


fig 22 

The Labour Party had 4,010,361 22% 
In 1924 

The Labour Party had 3,155,911 _,, 


A LOSS of - - - §854,450 
BUT 
In 1922 
The Labour Party polled 4, va 133305 
In 1924 


The Labour Party polled 5,551,549 ,, 


A GAIN or = = - 1,314,816 9 
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MAKE THEM MEMBERS 
IT’S TIME TO MOVE 


“L.0.” MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 


Now FOR THE SPRING CAMPAIGN. 


On the whole, a gratifying success has 
attended Labour efforts at the Munic- 
ipal Flections, this notwithstanding an 
unprecedented press campaign and a 
daily serenade by the accomplished 
liars.in newspaper employment. At the 
same time, we should be unwise not to 
note that in certain areas where a 
concentration of press opposition can be 
brought to bear our want of greater 
success seems attributable to these 
attacks. How we shall deal in future 
with the press menace is a matter for 
serious discussion within the Move- 
ment ; at present we can look with some 
satisfaction on the fact that even in the 
height of press mendacity during the 
General Election last year and again in 
the recent elections, Labour has not 
only withstood the shock but has gained 
substantially. 


The results of the Borough Elections 
as published in the “Labour News 
Service” are as follows :— 

Net Net 
Gns. Loss. Gns. Loss. 


Labour .... 218 34. 184 = 
Conservatives .... 29 169 — 140 
Liberal .... rece sid 35 — 24. 
Independent .... 16 36 — _ = 20 


And Now for the Next Round. 


In March and April next the Rural 
and Urban Districts have their chance, 
while borough electors get another 

’ opportunity on account of the Board of 
Guardians’ elections. 


Let no one with an eye on the great- 
ness of his Town or City Council 
imagine that to be a member of the 
Board of Guardians is in some degree a 
lesser honour than to be known as 
Coun. —, True the Councils 
present many and giowing opportun- 
ities, but the Board of Guardians, not- 
withstanding their long threatened 
extinction, present admirable opportun- 
ities to Socialists to understand the 
problems of society still better, and in 
the process te accomplish almost all that 
human sympathy can do under the 
present system. ‘The Board of Guard- 
ians too gives a good opportunity for the 
beginner to study public life and under- 
stand its working. 


And in the Urban and Rural Districts 
some of the Councils outshine in im- 
portance many Borough Councils. In 
all these bodies Labour can exercise 
much power. We believe it will be by 
first capturing the Urban and District 
Councils that Labour will discover the 
means by which it can capture the 
County Councils later on. At present 
these latter bodies appear to be the 
happy hunting ground of county 
“notabilities,”’ farmers and hide-bound 
ex-officers. They are yet a hard nut to 
crack. 

We propose during the next month or 
two to devote some space to the local 
elections above named. This month 
we shall tein with the qualifications 
and disqualifications of candidates and 
members of District Councils and 
Boa-ds of Guardians. Selections of 
candidates ought not to be long delayed. 
In the Urban Districts particularly, 
much impression can be made before 
the end of January, and even in the 
rural areas the announcement of a 
candidate can be the theme of many a 
fireside conversation in which Labour 
will come out on top—notwithstanding 
that the fireside may be one in a public 
place ! . 


The Guardians. 


Let us take, first of all, the qualifica- 
tion for Guardians. Section 20 of the 
Local Government Act 1894, enacts as 
follows :— 


““A person shall not be qualified to be 
elected or to be a Guardian for a Poor 
Law Union unless he is a parochial 
elector (now Local Government elector) 
of some parish within the union, or has 
during the whole of the twelve months 
preceding the election resided in the 
union, or in the case of a Guardian for a 
parish wholly or partly situate within 
the area of a borough, whether a county 
borough or not, is qualified to be 
elected a councillor for that borough, 
and no person shall be disqualified by 
sex or marriage for being elected a 
Guardian.” 

Perhaps the above is not altogether 
clear. What it means is that a person 
may be a candidate or member pro- 
vided that (1) he is a Local Government 
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elector in some parish within the Union, 
or (2) he or she has resided in the Union 
during the whole of the twelve months 
preceding the election, or (3) in the case 
of a parish which happens to be wholly 
or partly within some borough the 
candidate will be qualified even if he 
does not fulfil the above conditions, 
provided that he is qualified to be 
elected as a councillor in his borough. 

Now there are still one or two snags 
to be noted, because there are certain 
disqualifications from being a councillor 
in a borough which act to prevent a man 
being eligible as a Guardian candidate. 
For instance, a clergyman is not eligible 
to be a Town Councillor. He would 
not, therefore, under (3) above be 
eligible to be a candidate, though he 
would be eligible if he possessed one of 
the other qualifications and was either a 
Loca! Government elector in the 
Guardians’ area somewhere outside the 
borough or resided therein for the 
period of twelve months. 

It is important to remember these 
points because they mean that clergy- 
men and others, though disqualified 
through their borough, can be qualified 
to fight because of other qualifica- 
tions. On the other hand a man may 
not be qualified either through (1) or 
(2), but may become a candidate 
because he is qualified to be elected to 
the Borough Council. He may actually 
derive his qualification from a residence 
within the borough outside the Guard- 
lans area. "There are other people in a 
similar position to the clergyman such, 
for instance, as an elective auditor or a 
person holding an office or place of 
profit under the council or a person 
disqualified by virtue of a share or 
interest in any contract or employment 
by the Borough Council. But as with 
the clergyman, none of these people are 
eligible as candidates unless they 
possess the Local Government qualifica- 
tion or the residence qualification 
within the Union. 


The Rural and Urban Councils. 
With regard to the District Councils, 
the qualifications for a Rural Council 
are the same as those for Board of 
Guardians. Put plainly it means either: 
(1) That a person must be a Local 
Government elector of some parish 
within the Union in which the Rural 
District is comprised. If the Rural 
District is partly outside the Union he 
must be a Local Government elector in 


the parish or other area of election 
within the Rural District Council area. 

(2) that he has resided in the Union 
during the whole of the twelve months 
preceding the election. Note here that 
qualification by residence may be any- 
where in the Union even outside the 
Rural Council area, but qualification by 
being a Local Government elector must 
be within the Council area. 

(3) The third qualification is similar to 
the one discussed above relating to a 
Guardians area within a borough. In 
the case of a parish of a Union extending 
into the area of a borough, persons 
qualified to be councillors of their own 
borough, may by this loophole also be 
eligible for a Rural Council whose 
boundaries are not contiguous with the 
Union. 

Now we come to the qualifications for 
Urban Districts. They are two :— 

(1) He must be a Local Government 
elector for some parish within the 
district, or 

(2) He must have resided in the — 
district during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding the election. 

In each of the three public offices 
above mentioned, neither sex nor 
marriage is a disqualification ; women — 
may sit either as Guardians or as Rural 
or Urban Councillors. 


Disqualifications: ; 

Now as every practical electioneer i 
knows it is the qualifications rather than 
the disqualifications for public offices 
which worry one most, nevertheless we 
will state the disqualifications and these 
are the same for all three offices. They 
are as follows :— 

*“A person shall be disqualified for 
being elected or being a member or 
chairman of a council of a district other 
than a borough or of a Board of 
Guardians if he— 

“(a) Is an infant or an alien ; or 

*(b) Has within twelve months before 

his election, or since his election, 
received union oar _ parochial 
relief ; or 

““(c) Has, within five years before hi 

election. or since his election 
been convicted either on indict- 
ment or summarily of any crime 
and sentenced to imprisonmen’ 
with hard labour without the 
option of a fine, or to an 
greater punishment, and has no 
received a free pardon, or has: 
within or during the time afore 
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said, been adjudged bankrupt, 
or made a composition or 
arrangement with his creditors ; 


a or : 
“(d) Holds any paid office under the 
es 2 Districts eCouncil, Jor 
Board of Guardians, as the case 
. may be; or 

“(e) Is concerned in any bargain or 
contract entered into with the 
Council or Board, or participates 
in the profit of any such bargain 
or contract or of any work done 
under the authority of the 

: Council or Board.” 

In addition to the above disqualifica- 
tions there are certain others such as 
disqualification imposed for misdeeds 
under the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Acts, and there is, of course, the special 
disqualification which we have dis- 
cussed aboye relating to clergymen and 
others, this being only a partial dis- 
qualification preventing them being 
elected under one clause, though they 
may be elected under another. 

We hope next month to be abie to 
deal with some less technical aspects of 
these elections. 


A TESTIMONIAL. 


Dear Sir, 

I wish to thank you for the splendid 
articles which you serve up in the 
“Yabour Organiser.”” Wein Westmor- 
land, who are so far removed from 
active politics, greatly appreciate the 
insight into various methods of organisa- 
tion, which are printed from time to 
time in your capable organ, and as I did 
not have any previous experience in 
organisation, the help of the “L.O.”’ has 
come at the opportune time. I am 
extremely thankful that there is such an 
organ that the local officials can rely 
upon. Called upon to act as sub-agent 
in the last election with only a handful 
of workers for an area of ten square 
miles, I used to consult the “‘L.O.” as to 
the best method I could adopt in trying 
to put some organisation into this vast 
area with the few workers I had. The 
results were fairly good and I have 
nothing else to thank but the “‘Labour 
Organiser” and I wish you all future 
success and prosperity. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. F. Burton, 
Secretary Kirkby 
Stephen Local 

Labour Party. 
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_THE PREVIOUS QUESTION. 


Considerable interest has been 
aroused by an incident which took place 
at the Liverpool Conference, in which 
the chairman’s ruling came in for some 
comment. 

As has all too often happened during 
Labour conferences the “previous 
question” had been moved and carried 
as a convenient way of dealing with an 
embarrassing or unwanted resolution. 
Precisely what the ‘“‘previous question’’ 
is or means probably not one in fifty of 
the delegates could explain. Generally 
speaking, there is a vague idea that it is 
a resolution which a chairman must 
accept and that, if carried, it once and 
for all ends the discussion; but if 
defeated it falls like an amendment and 
the discussion goes on. 


Now with the doubtful exception of 
the chairman’s obligation to accept the 
motion (unless there are Standing 
Orders to the contrary) each of the other 
assumptions above named are wrong 
and there are several other matters 
relating to the motion called the 
“previous question”? which few people 
appreciate. Let it first be said that for 
a person to simply move the “‘previous 
question” ought not to be sufficient. 
Such wording makes an ambiguous 
motion and the true and proper motion 
(or at any rate the proper legal inte1 preta- 
tion of the term named) is that ‘‘the 
question be not now put.” 


The point which gave such surprise to 
the delegates was the chairman’s ruling 
that even though the previous question 
had been defeated discussion could not 
now be carried on and that the main 
question was to be put at once. Cer- 
tainly the overwhelming number of 
Labour people have in the past assumed 
that if the previous question was 
defeated it clearly meant that discussion 
could goon. Mr.C.T. Cramp ruled to 
the contrary—and in this he was right 
according to the authorities. But there 
are several other points which we wish 
to mention concerning the matter, which 
did not arise at Liverpool but which 
may come as news to the average 
delegate. 


First of all, however, we will quote 
two authorities in support of Mr. 
Cramp’s ruling. Thus Mr. Walter 
Citrine in his book “The Labour 
Chairman,” says :— 

“We have seen that when the 
“previous question’ is carried, the 
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original motion is shelved indefinitely. 
What is the effect when ‘the ‘ previous 
question,’ namely, ‘ that the original 
motion be not now put,’ is lost? 
Clearly, by defeating the ‘ previous 
question,’ the meeting has, in effect, 
said ‘ that the original motion shall be 
now put.’ In other words, the members 
have said, ‘ not merely are we deter- 
mined to have the original motion put 
to the vote, but it is to be put now.’ 
Consequently the original motion must 
be put to the vote immediately without 
any further discussion or amendment of 
any kind. The effect of the ‘ previous 
question’ is, therefore, to close the 
debate on the original motion in any 
case. If it is carried the original 
motion is shelved. If it is lost the 
original motion is put to the vote at once. 
The ‘ previous question ’ is, therefore, 
an even more definite way of closing 
debate than the motion for the ‘ closure’ 
itself. The mere fact of it being moved, 
seconded and acrepred by the chairman 
virtually prevents further discussion on 
the original motion. It cannot be 
itself amended.” 

A second authority is Blackwell’s 
“Law of Meetings,’ and the author heie 
says :— 

“But if the ‘ previous question’ be 
negatived the main question must be 
put at once.” 

At Liverpool, as elsewhere, the result 
of defeating the “‘previous question” 
may place the delegates in a dilemma, 
and it may he desired to continue dis- 
cussion. The chairman’s suggestion 
was that in future ‘“‘next business” 
should be moved instead of the 
“previous question.” 

We do not think the ahove facts and 
rulings can be regarded as very satis- 
factory to the average delegate. What 
it obviously results in is, that any 
person who wants to put an end to the 
discussion can do so if permitted by 
merely moving the “previous question.” 
Standing Orders may dispese of this 
arbitrary right of what may prove to be 
a minority and we think such orders 
ought to. 

We will now summarise other aspects 
of the “previous question” as laid down 
in the “‘Law of Meetings” above quoted. 
It will be seen that there are several 
important modifications. 

(1) The form of “previous question” 
now generally used is the motion that 
the main question be not now put. 

(2) This motion is a distinct question 


propounded during the discussion of 
the main question and requires a 
previous decision—hence the term. 

(3) It temporarily prevents the main 
question being put, but if not seconded 
the motion lapses. - 

(4) The “previous question” may be 
moved and seconded by any person who 
has not already spoken but the mover 
has no right to reply. 

(5) Lf seconded it becomes a distinct 
question spon which persons who have 
already spoken may speak. 

(6) The discussion upon the ‘“‘pre- 
vious question”? may be adjourned or it 
may be superseded by a motion for 
adjoarnment of the meeting. 

(7) The “‘previous question” itself 
cannot be amended. 

(8) If the motion is carried it means 
that the main question cannot be put on 
that day— but there is nothing to pre- 
vent it being brought forward at a 
subsequent meeting and the discussion 
continued. If negatived the main 
question as pointed out above must be 
put at once. 

(9) The “‘previous question’? cannot 
be moved in committee. 

Quoting again from Blackwell’s ‘‘Law 
of Meetings,” the following item con- 
cerning the motion to proceed to next 
business is of interest :— 

““As with the motion last discussed, 
the object of this motion is to prevent 
a decision from being pronounced on 
the main question. It may be moved 
even when an amendment is before the 
meeting; and, if carried, the main 
question is entirely superseded, i.e., 
The Standing Orders of the London 
County Council for 1919 provide as 
follows :— 

““ 85 (a) Any member at the close of 
the speech of any other member may 
move that the Council do proceed to the 
next business and, if the motion be 
seconded, it shall be put forthwith 
without debate. 

““(b) When a motion shall have been 
carried that the Council do proceed to 
the next business, the question under 
discussion shall be considered as 
dropped. 

“(c) During the same debate a 
second motion that the Council do 
proceed to the next business shall not be 
made within one hour.”’ 

"On the opposite page we reproduce a 
cleverly worded folder issued by Mr. Louis 
Straw, agent to Sth. Derbyshire L.P. We 


congratulate Mr. Straw upon the “ pull ’* 
of this folder. s 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


The Party Badge 


is now on Sale 


The Badge has been issued in response to 
the desire of the Movement for an Emblem. 
The design was selected as a result of a 
National Competition. 


Tue Bapce is IssugD IN Two STYLES :— 
Enamel (Red, White and Gilt) with 
stud or brooch attachment. 
Oxidised Metal (brooches only). 

Orders should clearly state the style of the 

Badge, enamel or metal, stud or brooch, 

required. 

Local Parties and Women’s Sections can be 

supplied at 9/- per doz., yielding a profit 

for local funds. 

The design is registered, and cannot be 

used without permission of Head Office. 

Each Badge sold means a contribution to the 

Party’s Election Fighting Fund. 

See that all your members are supplied. 


Order at once from 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


33 ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
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LONDON, S.W.1 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rights of E.C. Members 


Question—A correspondent writes 
stating that his Divisional Executive 
Committee recently discussed a plan of 
remuneration to local secretaries out of 
monies provided by a Union. The 
matter was not finally decided and 
consideration was adjourned to a future 
meeting. When the matter came before 
the next meeting several executive 
members reported that they had 
brought the matter before their Local 
Party meeting and had come with a 
mandate to oppose the suggestion. The 
matter we are asked to advise upon is 
(1) whether it was in order for the E.C. 
members to submit the question to their 
Local Parties, (2) whether it is advisable 
that questions of this kind should be the 
subject of general discussion at Local 
Party meetings, and (3) whether in fact 
any divisional or executive business 
should be discussed there, i.e., at the 
Local Party meetings unless there are 
special reasons ? i 


Answer.—Our opinion in this matter 
is that the E.C. members referred to did 
an unwise thing in bringing an un- 
decided and deliberative matter before 
the Local Parties unless it had been 
intended by the E.C. to expressly seek 
instruction or opinion therefrom. We 
know that circumstances differ very 
much in particular constituencies and 
that habits have heen formed in the 
Labour Movement by which members 
of executive bodies are expected to 
give reports sometimes even on matters 
which ought to be entirely confidential. 

It should be remembered that when 
members are appointed to an executive 
they do not sit on the executive as the 
delegates from their Local Parties, but 
they sit as representatives of the General 
Committee, and as the custodians of the 
Party’s interests. They are therefore not 
in such case that they can be compelled 
to disclose business to their T.U.’s 
or L.P.’s, and there ought to be a more 
general understanding of this position. 
Any E.C. member likely to be placed in 
a difficulty by pressure of circumstances 
ought to bring his difficulty before the 
executive. Executives should _— of 
course recognise that members may be 
called on for reports and should 
authorise such reports as can be given. 

On the point as to whether it is 
advisable for questions of this kind to be 


made the subject of discussion at Local 
Party meetings we think that they ought 
to be there considered. There are, of 
course, certain financial transactions 
over which the executive would exercise 
full control and quibbling over these 
matters at local meetings ought to be 
quickly discouraged. But a general 
scheme for the support of the Party is . 
one on which it is well to quicken 
interest by taking the Local Parties into 
consultation, On a proper report or 
by referring a particular question or 
questions. The sympathies and 
activities of the local units can be thus 
encouraged. 


As to the third question we think that 
divisional business is always 2 proper 
matter for discussion at the meetings of 
Local Parties where indeed divisional 
business sometimes originates. ‘The 
distinction between executive business 
and divisional business is rather 
artificial, but executive business can 
always be discussed on reports and 
recommendations duly authorised and 
made public within the Party. 


Additional Polling Places. 


Question—A rapidly developing 
district has only one pcelling booth, a 
room at a laundry which has very 
limited accommodation. Voters at new 
houses are being compelled to pass this 
laundry to vote at another polling 
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station about half-a-mile away. I have 
suggested a temporary station for 
municipal elections without result, 
What course would he the best to adopt 
to get another station in this district ? 


Answer.—We are afraid that the 
remedy so far as municipal polling 
places are concerned is purely that of 


bringing pressure to bear on the- 


Council, and we suggest a petition and 
pressure by any elected members of the 
Council. 


In the case of parliamentary elections 
there is a specific statutory remedy. 
We would advise, however, even in this 
case, an endeavour to secure additional 
polling places by local pressure. If 
this fails an enquiry and compulsion 
might be threatened, or even begun, 
remembering that if these additional 
stations are once set up for parliamentry 
purposes there would be a good deal of 
resentment against the local authority 
if they were not correspondingly set up 
for municipal purposes. The authority 
our correspondent :equires is to be 
found in Section 31, Sub-sections 2 and 
3 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, which is as follows :— 


“Tf a local authority, or not less 
than thirty electors, in a constituency 
make a representation to the Local 
Government Board that the polling 
districts or polling places do not meet 
the reasonable requirements of the 
electors in the constituency, or any 
body of electors, the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall consider the 
representation, and may, if they think 
fit, dir-ct the council whose duty it is 
to divide the constituency into polling 
dist icts to make such alterations as 
the Board think necessary in the 
circumstances, and if the council fail 
to make these alterations within a 
month after the direction is given may 
themselves make the alterations, and 
any alterations so made shall have 
effect as if they had been made by the 
council. 


“In this provision the expression 
‘local authority’ means as respects 
any constituency the council of any 
county, borough, urban or rural 
district or parish wholly or partly 
situate in the constituency, or the 
parish meeting of any parish so situate 
where there is no parish council. 

““(3) On the exercise of any powers 
fiven by this section the council by 


whom the powers are exercised shall 
send to the Local Government 
Board a report, and publish in the 
constituency a notice, showing the 
boundaries of any polling districts or 
the situation of any polling places 
constituted as a result of the exercise 
of the power.” 


A Lodger’s Vote. 


Question —A widower hires un- 
furnished bedroom for which he pays 
rent, and it is furnished with his own 
furniture, but the room is occupied by 
his two sons. he jointly occupving 
another bedroom with another lodger. 
Can he claim the municipal vote in 
respect to the occupation of the bed- 
room? ‘The two sons are minors. 


Answer.— We are decidedly of the 
opinion that the widower in the case 
named is entitled to the Local Govern- 
ment vote in addition of course to his 
Parliamentary vote. 


““A man shall be entitled to be 
registered as a Local Government 
elector. i5,000 If Nex «acc, 18. eee 
occupying as owner or tenant any 
land or premises. . . . 


“For the purposes of this section 
the word ‘tenant’ shall include a 
person who occupies a room or 
rooms as a lodger only where such 
room or rooms are let to him in an 
unfurnished state.” 


There is no sort of stipulation that a 
man shall occupy an unfurnished room 
exclusively and the fact that his two 
sons live with him does not effect the 
matter in any way. 


The question arises as to whether 
there is yet another vote to be claimed in 
respect of the room occupied jointly 
with another lodger. If it can be 
proved that this room is rented in an 
unfurnished state jointly by the two 
men, then the other lodger becomes 
entitled to a vote in respect of his joint 
tenancy. Not more than two joint 
lodgers can claim in respect of any 
tenancy. 


BAZAAR ORGANISATION. 


The form reproduce? on the opposite 
pa e is used at Grave en '—v here hey 
know how to organi-e Bazaars. 
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THE OCTOBER ‘‘,L.0.” 


Our apologies are due to readers 
and advertisers for the non-appear- 
ance of the October issue, and 
possibly also, in some few cases, 
for the non-reply to queries sent in. 

Following a partial breakdown 
prior to the Liverpool Conference, 
the Editor was, under medical 
advice, compelled to a complete 
cessation of work, and the produc- 
tion of our paper became an 
impossibility until too late for 
issue. We much regret any incon- 
venience caused. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under this heading 
are inserted at the special rate of 
twenty-four words for 2s., and 6d. for 
each additional six words, or less. 
Cash must accompany order. Three 
insertions are charged at the rate of 
two-and-a-half. | Displayed advertise- 
ments, prepaid, are charged 4s. per 
inch, with special discount for a series. 


DON’T wait on Commission Report, 
reduce living costs now. Send for 
patterns, suit or costume, any length ; 
Tweed or Serge.—R. A. Anderson, Co- 
op. Buildings, Galashiels. 


HOTELS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON—A clean 
room and good food. Most central 
beautifully situated. 
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Run a Stationery 
Stall at your Bazaar. 


We send you for £3, carriage 
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